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PREFACE 



This monograph is the editors' synthesis and analysis of the proceedings of 
the National Conference on Needed Research and Development in PrecoIIege 
Economic Education conducted February II-I4, 1976 in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. The conference was funded by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation and endorsed by the American Economic Association (AEA) 
Committee on Economic Education, the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (ASCD), The Joint Council on Economic Education 
(JCEE), the National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS), and the Social 
Science Education Consortium (SSEC). 

We would like to express our appreciation to all the organizations and 
individuals who helped make the conference possible. This list includes the 
organizations which endorsed the conference, the advisory committee who 
guided our work, the participants who made the conference a stimulating 
intellectual experience, and the National Science Foundation for granting the 
funds needed to conduct the conference and publish the proceedings. 

Special acknowledgement is due to selected individuals who helped with 
different phases of this project. Dr. Charles Fishbaugh, Professor of Economics 
at the University of New Orleans, was an excellent conference coordinator. 
Kathy Poole, Administrative Assistant, Center for Economic Education, 
Pacific Lutheran University, assumed a large respoasibility in preparing the 
grant request, making preparations for the contcn nee. and producing the 
-inference proceedings. Sharryl Hawke served as editor for this publication. 
Without the services, professional skill, and judgnient of these people, it is 
unlikely that the conference and the publications would have become a reality. 
We deeply appreciate their help. 

The full proceedings of the conference are reported in the publication 
Perspectives on Economic Education. This book will be available after January 
1 , 1977 from the JCEE ( 12 12 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY iO036), 
the SSEC (855 Broadway, Boulder, CO 80302) or the NCSS (1515 Wilson 
Boulevarxi, Arlington, VA 22209). 

Finally, as editors, we wish to acknowledge that although many people 
helped us with this project, any errors are our sole responsibility. In like 
manner, it should be understood that the views and profi.ssional judgments 
expressed in this publication are those of the authors and are not the official 
position of NSF or any of the endorsing organizations. 

Donald R. Wentworth, Pacific Lutheran University 
W. Lee Hansen, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Perspectives on 
Economic Education: 
A Report on 

Conference Proceedings 

/. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES 

During the 1970s the atiiiilion of the American people and their leaders 
has focused sharply on problems of the economy. Rarely in recent history have 
people at all socioeconomic levels witnessed the dramatic influence of 
economic actions on both personal life-styles and national objectives. The 
economy has suffered from the deepest recession in almost 40 years, experi- 
enced the sharpest inflationary surge In memory, undergone its only peacetime 
experience with wage and price controls, been subjected to the shock of the 
energy crisis, and left citizens questioning the effectiveness of government in 
solving many social and economic problems. For American citizens trying to 
understand what is happening in the economy and to evaluate the varied 
proposals for remedying economic problems, the period has been tramatic. 

The trauma of Americans trying to deal with economic issues has been 
confounded by their fragmentary understanding of how the economic system 
works. Few people have enough knowledge of economics to give them confi- 
dence that the system can function more etiectively. As a result, many people, 
convinced that economics is an unfathomab':: subject, have focused their atten- 
tion on other issues. 

Recent economic events have also forced economists to examine many of 
the discipline's basic assumptions. Long accepted conclusions about the causes 
of inflation, the acceptable level of unemployment, the role of economic 
growth, the sovereignty of the consumer, and the performance of the economic 
system are all being examined, challenged, and reevaluated by economists. 
Differing schools of thought are emerging and challenging conventional wis- 
doms of the recent past. 

This environment of bewilderment and uncertainty indicates a need for 
educators and economists to assess the field of economic education. Economic 
educators have a major responsibility to inform the general public on economic 
affairs and to help people develop the confidence, knowledge, and skills Co 
understand economic issues. Because this responsibility cannot be met with 
outdated knowledge, materials, and attitudes, professionals must take into 
account new knowledge and developments in economics, useful experiences 
gained from past work in economic education, and valuable insights from 
learning theory. If economic education is to meet the challenge of current 
events, the profession must reexamine its objectives and chart new directions 
for future work 
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The 7967 Task Force Report and Its Aftermath 

tee for Economic Development, the .A"^'^""" ^ 7^^^^ Force Report 

Joint Council on Economic ^^^'^'^^^''t^!^^, conceptual 

uave focus to precollege econom.c '^.'l""""" '^^ . 2^ 
Foundation for the development of curnculum matena^^^^^^^^ 

activity rcjullcd. and this has ni a ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

economic '^''''T"^^:^J2^ Z, m™,.d .success can be 
much remains to be uone. t^ora vanny ui i . , «.-:.>„wrlv amonii 

materials. While many teachmg matena^^ .^^^ 
...espread i-P" ^p u^o" developed curriculum 

Teriisl eXlXd lub-ects Tnd from the introduction of addu.onal sub- 
jecis into an already overcrowded curriculum de- 

This last competitive force P-^'' j^"^,; J",^/^^^^ federal 
velopment projects in econom.cs rece.ved in 
government, ^hile millions o dc^^rs we.^ ^^^^.^^ 
anthropology, political science, • "^'"'"^y- ''"'L^^ ^vhy economics was 

committed to improving econom.c ^-^^^^.^^'^^^Z^^ contributor to 
not funded by the Nationa^^ Science F " ^ ' ^ However, 
curriculum ''^f P^"' I ^^^^^ curriculum project to 

re=raS"in^ 

"^.s^^nToSar S^been the failure of ^^^^^ 
develop economic education competencies in -ge -rnt.- c.J,e, ^g 
teachers. Economic education simply ' ^^^^ .y have en- 

emphasis more established '-P'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

joyed, in part ^^^^^ll'^^l^^^'Z^^^^ are equipped to teach 
about economics. As a result. f ^^^^^ , "convert" experi- 
economics. Economic education has ^'^^f!-. is is an extremely difficult task 
enced teachers to value economic instruction. This is an extremely 

of professional socialization. economic 

Inadequate attention to ^^-^'"V We know t^^^^^^^^^^ 
understanding has be.en a third obstacle. ^^''"^"^'^'^ .yj^fg^J, /economic 
I of their knowledge outside school. As long as the leve. g 
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understanding remains low, students receive little reinforcement in the 
**world' * for what they learn in school . The only substantial effon to correct this 
situation occurred in the past two years when the business community, finding 
itself under heavy attack, initiated an extensive educaiional effort. While these 
private efforts have great potential for increasing economic understanding* they 
are often viewed as biased and self-serving. Moreover, such efforts by their 
nature are of short duration. This suggests that wo need to develop a long-range 
program of economic education which will reach not only younger Americans 
attending school but also the larger portion of the population which has already 
completed school. 

Given these problems and circumstances* there appeared to be abundant 
reasons for holding a national conference to reassess the research and develop- 
ment needs in precollege economic education. Considerable time had passed 
since publication of the / 96/ Task Force Report. While progress had been 
made in precollege economic education since then, many tasks still seemed to 
need attention. Appropriate circumstances existed for appraising the present 
usefulness of the Task Force Report and putting into perspective the results of 
the economic education development activities growing out of that document. 
More important, if successful, the conference would serve as a guide and 
stimulus to needed activities in the future. 

These reasons led to the planning of the Conference on Needed Research 
and Development in Precollege Economic Education. 

Conference Goals and Objectives 

The primary. goal of this conference was 

, . . to provide an opportunity for professionals in 
economics, economic education, and education to assess the 
state of prccolle}*e economic education, make recommenda- 
tions for needed research and development, and stimulate 
educational activities to improve economic understanding 
amon^ ail citizens. 

This goal was met by accomplishing three objectives. 
Objective 1. To provide a forum for a ^roup of imcre.sted 
professionals to .share ideas about the .state of precollege 
economic ei-ncntion. 

This conference drew together economists, economic educators: social 
scientists, and educators to share broad concerns, review work already accomp- 
lished, and generate fresh ideas and new approaches in this Held. It provided an 
opportunity to examine parallel programs pursued by different individuals and 
groups and to develop strategics for ensuring greater complementarity m these 
efforts. 

Cbjecnve 2. To commission professional economists and 
educators to asse.ss the needs and priorities in economic 
education and to present papers on their findin}!S at the 
conference. 
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To focus conference activities, a number of economists and educators 
were commissioned to prepare papers on a variety of topics relating to 
economic education. Other participants were asked to prepare wntten re- 
sponses to these papers. All papers and responses are included in a conference 
proceedings book. Perspectives on Economic Education (see Preface for order- 
ing information). The papers presented a series of recommendations to confer- 
ence participants. In follow-up discussion sessions, participants studied the 
recommendations and assessed the priority level of each. Because the confer- 
ence participants represented a unique blend of talents, fields of experti.se, and 
levels of past involvement in economic education, their interaction helped 
sharpen the sense of priorities. Our summary of these recommendations and 
their priorities is presented at the end of this monograph. 

Objective 3. To circulate the conference proceedings as 

widely as possible to the interested public. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the conference can serve as a 
stimulus and guide to future research and curriculum development in precollege 
economic education at national, state, local, and individual levels. The conclu- 
sions of the conference are •.-•eing shared with people attending national and 
regional conferences in economics, economic education, and education. 
Copies of the summary materials and conference papers are available to those 
expressftig an interest. Professionals receiving this information will, we hope, 
help strengthen those areas in economic education deemed adequate by the 
conference participants and begin filling the identified gaps. 

Guiding Questions of the Conference 

The conference was designed to examine the following questions: 

• What is the curreiri state of the science of economics?- What are the 
issues and problems that constitute the "cutting edge" of thought in 

I the field? What are major objections to the directions and work that 

mainstream economists are pursuing? 

• What does available research suggest as the most effectiv.^ directions 
for developing future economic education programs? What addi- 
tional research is needed to fill gaps in our knowledge abLUt the 
effectiveness of economic education programs? 

• How effective are current teaching materials and strategies, teacher 
training programs, and curriculum implementation efforts? What 
needs exist i.-'. all these areas? 

• What priority activities in both research and development should be 
undertaken to stimulate and give new direction to economic educa- 
tion in the late 1970s and the 1980s? 

Each of these questions was examined separately in the conference papers 
and following responses. The next section of this monograph presents sum- 
maries of the conference papers. 
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//. SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE PAPERS 



Eight papers, each focusing on a major aspect of precollege economic 
education, were presented at the conference. Based on discussions during the 
g^nference , Lawrence Senesh and Helen Ladd were asked to prepare papers on 
two additional topics. The full texts of these papers, plus the prepared com- 
ments of respondents to the papers and the reactions of three precollege 
teachers attending the conference, are presented in the conferenc:e proceedings 
book. Perspectives on Economic Education. Summaries of the ten papers are 
presented here. 

The opening paper by Leonid Hurwicz reviews recent advances in 
economic thinking on a variety of topics— macroeconomics, empiricism ver- 
sus theory, theconceptofequilibrium, market imperfections, socialist systems, 
and comparative economic systems. He indicates how economists are wrestling 
with these topics and striving to advance our knowledge. Although most of the 
work mentioned in the paper stands at the frontier, Hurwicz believes the 
motivation for this work is rooted in our inability to provide satisfactory 
explanations for many current economic problems. He also sees evidence thai 
the gap between economic phenomena and the development of new, improved 
explanations of these phenomena has narrowed greatly in recent years. 

Lawrence Senesh explains how an economic educator can serve as a 
* 'translator" between iiic professional economist and the classroom teacher by 
showing the relationship of the developments discussed by Hurwicz and 
economics instruction in the schools. Senesh believes that the role of these 
translators is essential in closing the gap between the frontier of economic 
knowledge and economic instruction in the classroom. 

In his paper, Lee Hansen assesses the current state of economic literacy in 
this country. He points out that this task is hampered not only by the lack of any 
agreed upon definition of economic literacy but also by the absence of effective 
instruments to measure economic literacy. Evidence of the low level of 
economic literacy among the nations' citizenry as indicated by public opinion 
polls is summarized in the paper. Hansen believes the low level of literacy 
results less from the inadequacy of schools to supply economic knowledge and 
understanding than from the lack of public demand for effectual economic 
education. He explains that economic education, with its heavy emphasis on 
what might be called ''citizenship" economics, offers individuals relatively 
few personal benefits even though the social (external) benefits may be substan- 
tial. The paper concludes with a brief preview of a new report on the Master 
Curriculum Project of the Joint Council on Economic Education which tries to 
pinpoint the basic economic concepts and modes of thinking which are essential 
in a definition of economic literacy. 

George Dawson surveys the rapidly growing but still limited amount of 
research on economic education to determine what common findings emerge. 
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He begins by classifying the research into three categories— fact-finding re- 
search, studies relying upon statistical analysis, and more complex studies 
demonstrating greater statistical rigor and/or manipulation of the learning 
et>vironment. Using this classification scheme, he reviews the existing studies 
at the elementary and the secondary school levels. The many and diverse 
conclusions drawn from his comprehe'.isive review provide a starting point for 
anyone interested in beginning research in this area or learning what is known. 

The special needs of particular population groups are addressed in the next 
two papers. James Banks offers a detailed analysis of the problems of ethnic 
groups, along with a demonstration of how existing economic education cur- 
rici'.la fail to consider the special characteristics of these groups. He proposes 
a new approach to economic education for ethnic groups, one that emphasizes a 
multiethnic, interdisciplinary perspective. Such an approach offers, he be- 
lieves, the only effective means of facilitating the more rapid development of 
ethnic groups. In Banks' view such development is necessary if ethnic groups 
are to fully participate in the economic and political system. 

Helen LadM addresses the needs of another important group, namely, 
female students who typically demonstrate less interest in and. apparently, less 
aptitude for economics. She reviews the very limited literature on the subject 
and'concludes thai observed differences in interest and achievement appear to 
be greater at the secondary than the primary level and are largely culturally 
determined. She offers a variety of recommendations for not only finding out 
more about male-female differences but also for trying to reduce, if not 
eliminate, these differences. 

The next two papers focus on two components of effective economic 
education— curriculum materials and teacher training. James Davis examines 
the current state of curriculum materials. Reviewing previous assessments of 
such materials, he finds that these assessments have concentrated largely on the 
materials' presentation of economic content with little or no attention given to 
pedagouical dimensions. Davis then presents the findings of his evaluation of 
more recent materials, concluding that while recent materials continue to score 
well on economic content they remain deficient in pedagogy. He also finds that 
much of the printed material is not field-tested before being made available tor 
classroom use. Davis offers an extensive list of recommendations for improv- 
ing and augmenting the content of these materials and for insuring that greater 
attention is given to the pedagogical devci^^ntncnt of new economic education 
materials. 

Teacher training in economic ed ;,:4*.:on is examined by James Mackey, 
Allen Glenn, and Darrell Lewis. They conclude that over the last decade 
significant advances have been made in determining what can and should be 
taught and in developing improved materials. However, they express keen 
disappointment over the continuing and widespread lack of adequate teacher 
preparation in economics and economic education. They review what is known 
about the effectiveness of teacher training programs and use this information as 
the basis for their recommendations to improve teacher training in economics. 
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John Super's paper offers a review of approaches to evaluation in 
economic education. He argues that we must focus on the impact of economic 
education on student achievement and give greater attention to establishing the 
magnitude of these effects. After discussing the choice of evaluation instru- 
ments and research design, Soper proposes a general model c.f evaluation for 
economic educators and teachers seeking to evaluate their own programs or 
those of others. Soper illustrates the u.sefulncss of this framework in evaluating 
a secondary school program bas'^d on the World of Work Economic Education 
Curriculum. 

The last paper by James Becker and Gerald Marker concerns the diffusion 
and implementation of economic education programs. The paper begins by 
reviewing the diftlculties of diffusing and implemenlirtg economic education 
materials" Although strong efforts to improve diffusion and implementation 
have teen made, particularly by the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
practicing teachers continue to be largely ignorant of new developments in 
economic educalion. They conclude with a variety of suggestions for improv- 
ing the diffusion-implementation process. 

Considered together, the ten papers provide a comprehensive assessment 
of the current status of and needs for research and developmental efforts in 
precoUege economic education. While authors of the papers were not required 
to assign priorities to their recommendations, some did so. The prepared 
responses and small group discussions which followed each paper helped to 
further sharpen participants' sense of priorities among the recommendations. In 
the next section of this monograph we will discuss what we, as conference 
directors, believe were the most important recommendations to emerge from 
the conference interaction. 



///. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT NEEDS: A SUMMARY 

The conference participants concluded that a number of activities should 
be undertaken to strengthen economic education. These activities should in- 
volve the development of needed research and evaluation instruments, survey 
and investigative research, curriculum development, improvement in teacher 
training, broadening of evaluation procedures, and strengthening of the field's 
implementation network. To a cynic, it would appear that conference particip- 
ants suggested improvement for every aspect of the field. In fact, that assess- 
ment accurately reflects the conference recommendations. While the partici- 
pants acknowledged some areas to be stronger than others, they believed all 
aspects of economics education could be improved. 

The conclusions listed below reflect the major recommendations of the 
conference as summarized by the conference directors. A more comprehensive 
list of recommendations drawn from the papers, comments, and small group 
discussions is presented in Section VII of this monograph. 
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Recommendation 1. An operational definition of 
economic literacy must be developed to provide clear objec- 
tives to economic educators. The present confusion about 
what an economically literate person is and how that person 
behaves makes it difficult to decide how best to increase 
citizen knowledge of economics and skill at dealing with 
economic issues. Without a definition of economic literacy 
and operational measures of teaching for economic literacy, 
economic education will flounder. 

Recomnteadation 2. A number of updated and new in- 
struments are needed at all grade levels to test the level of 
student understanding of economics, student attitudes, and 
student values regarding economic decision making. Similar 
instruments are needed for the adult population. These in- 
struments are required to establish a baseline of information 
from which to start programs and specify outcomes. 

Recommendation 3. Research is needed on the use of 
economic education materials in precollege classes and the 
determinants of demand for economic education. Why people 
do or do not wish to learn economics must be more clearly 
established. This investigation should e.xplore the socializa- 
tion of teachers and citizens toward economic issues, feelings 
of efficacy in economic affairs, commitment to establish 
curriculum programs, and self-interest attitudes. In addi- 
tion, it should identify what economic information students, 
teachers, and the public believe is most valuable and neces- 
sary. 

Recommendation 4. A more e.xtensive program of materi- 
als development in economic education should be initiated. 
Good programs must be improved, updated, and improved 
again. Inadequate and inaccurate materials should be iden- 
^ufied and forced off the market. At the junior high school 
level materials complementary to other junior high social 
studies programs should be developed. Materials in the 
• 'neglected content areas ' must he produced, and all mate- 
rials must portray more accurately the roles of ethnic 
minorities and women in the economic system. Materials 
developed by one or more national curriculum development 
projects could reflect these desired changes and also se^^'e as 
models for other, less ambitious economic education pro- 
grams. These model programs should be built on the designs 
of the best e.xisting programs and befle.xible enough to meet 
local needs. All project materials should Include indi- 
vidualized learning products, thorough evaluation compo- 
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nents for testing effectiveness, and mechanisms to elicit 
student-teacher feedback on learning progress. 

Recommendation 5. Teacher inservice education pro- 
grams must be continued and improved. All model cur- 
riculum development programs must include teacher training 
components. Accompanying workshop programs require a 
blend of instruction in content and methodology that is based 
on the teacher competency model of teacher education. 

Recommendation 6. The dissemination and diffusion net- 
work of economic education provided through the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and its Affiliated Centers 
and State Councils should be recognized as a major strength 
in the economic education field. It should be fully utilized to 
gather research results, stimulate development ideas, pro- 
mote training skills, and disseminate new educational pro- 
grams. The network established by the Joint Council should 
be expanded to include other interested professionals, such 
as members of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
the Association for Curriculum Development ond Supervi- 
son, and the Social Science Education Consortium, In- 
creased cooperation among these complementary organiza- 
tions could help generate greater professional credibility, 
interest, and use of economic education materials. 

As conference directors, we felt a responsibility to identify a set of 
priorities from the conference recommendations and discussions. Our sense of 
responsibility was tempered by the realization that translating the varied rec- 
ommendations from the formal papers^ responses, and small group discus- 
sions into a well-organized list of priorities was no easy task. 

Originally, we hoped that after each group session the participants in small 
group discussions would rank the recommendations presented by speakers and 
respondents in orderof importance, feasibility, and cost. Our expectations were 
not fulfilled. While some sessions did produce such rankings, in most instances 
the discussions were far-ranging and participants found it difficult to make fully 
informed rankings. In a few cases discussion leaders provided their interpreta- 
tion of the groups' rankings. 

The conclusions and recommendation offered below are based on the 
information we received from discussion session leaders and our own sense of 
the priorities emerging from the sessions we personally attended. 

N. THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Our ordering of priorities flows from our perspective on the research and 
development process. This perspective emerged from our experiences in the 
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conference plannina. listening to the conference papers, and participating in the 
group discussions.^ It was reinforced by our reading and discussions with 
professionals concerned with economic education. 

We see the research and development phases of curriculum building as 
inextricably linked, not as separate activities. Most professionals consider the 
research related to developmental activity as -applied" research rather than 
'"•basic" research because it considers questions which stem from the needs of 
the developmental process. In our view, this perspective is too restrictive. 
Research must serve two purposes. It must provide information that helps a 
project staff understand its task, but it must also yield information which 
advances knowledae of the education process. 

Our perspective recognizes the need to combine research and development 
to insure that significant increases in learning result from the new materials. It 
also recognizes the reality that adequate funds for research will :.nd must come 
through development projects. By tying research to development and by requir- 
ing combined funding for them, the effectiveness of the materials will be 
enhanced and our stock of new knowledge will be expanded. 

Our perspective also leads us to view development as a process consisting 
of a series of tasks. In our judgment the following tasks constitute the complete 
cycle of an effective curriculum development project. 

Task l.Fact-Finding Survey Before materials development begins, a 
survey of potential users should be completed. This type of survey would help 
answer questions such as: How widespread is the felt need to emphasize 
economic understanding? What materials are most needed? What grade levels 
and topics should be included? What new components or matenals would 
teachers, administrators, students, and parents like to see added to presently 
available products? 

Task 2. Predevelopment Research In addition to survey information 
a compilation of pertinent information from completed research studies should 
be undertaken. This predevelopment research should encompass both theory 
and empirical work that might usefully guide a development project in 
economic education. It should also examine the development experiences of 
other curriculum projects to determine which actions to emulate and which to 
avoid. 

Task 3. Development of Measures of Economic Literacy In this task 
the criterion-referenced objectives to be achieved through the materials" use 
should be determined. The objectives should be continuing ones which carry 
different levels of expectation for various age and grade levels of students 
and/or adults. 

Task 4. Creation of Curriculum Materials In creating curriculum 
materials, original and effective ideas for introducing and teaching key ideas, 
skills, and attitudes must be generated. These ideas should then be translated 
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into usable materials and teaching strategies. All materials should be pilot- 
tested to determine their usability. Final revision of the materials and teaching 
strat(jgies should be based on pilot-test results. 

Task 5. Evaluation To evaluate the effectiveness of the materials 
generated, accurate and controlled information for analysis should be 
developed. Materials can then be field-tested, using the specified evaluation 
procedures. Data generated by the evaluation should be analyzed and results 
shared with the educational community. This procedure should not only 
provide information on that materials' effectiveness, but it should also advance 
knowledge in the genera! education field. 

Task 6. DifTusion Once materials have been prepared and evaluated, 
educational leaders and teachers should be alerted to the availability of these 
materials. This can be done in a variety ot ways including mailed brochures, 
personal calls, presentations at professional meetings, and promotion by 
commercial publishers. 

Task 7. Installation To assure the uses of these materials in the class- 
room, a variety of installation techniques should be developed. These tech- 
niques could include inservice training for teachers, regional workshops for 
educational leaders, and the designation of *Mighthouse'' school districts that 
other districts can model in their implementation decisions. 

The linkages among the various tasks in the research-development process 
are identified in Figure I. The first column of boxes indicates the process's four 
goals: I. Development of Objectives and Assessment Devices, II. Development 
of Curriculum Materials and Approaches, III. Diffusion, and IV. Installation. 
The next column of boxes indicates needed Preactivity, namely fact-finding 
surveys and predevelopment research. Only after goals have been set and 
preactivities completed can Developmental Activity begin, as indicated by the 
third column of boxes. The final column of boxes, Postactivity, summarizes the 
evaluation procedures that are essential in every step. 

Consider the identification and measurement of economic literacy (the 
first box in ihe third row of Figure I). Accomplishing this task requires the 
specification of economic literacy, which might be thought of not as some given 
level of knowledge or achievement but rather as a continuum. A^ students 
progress through the grades, they would advance along that continuum, ulti- 
mately achieving minimal and perhaps even advanced literacy. This requires 
deciding what is meant by economic literacy and determining what kinds of 
knowledge and skills must be acquired by students as they progress through the 
various grade levels. 

Two kinds of preactivity research facilitate the specification of economic 
literacy. One is fact-finding surveys, a type of market analysis to determine 
what kinds of knowledge reflect different degrees of economic literacy. 
Another is predevelopmerit research which require compiling what educational 
theorists have leaned about literacy development and drawing on what resear- 
chers in other disciplines may have discovered about the construction of literacy 
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measures. None of this activity involves basic* theoretical research in educa- 
tion; rather, it is background research that informs and provides a basis for 
further developmental efforts. 

The next task involves the actual construction and testing of a measuring 
instrument. Designing the exact types, number, and form of the questions to be 
asked constitutes the major part of this task. The final .step in .specifying 
economic literacy is evaluating the effectivene.ss of the measuring instruments. 

Determining the meaning of economic literacy and creating instruments 
for measuring it will provide essential information for constructing curriculum 
development projects. The information will also add to the general stock of 
knowledge in education, providing, of course, it is shared. To assure such 
sharing, this information should be written up in appropriate form and made 
available through publications, informal circulation, reference in ERIC, and 
deposit in various archives. 

While we have used the development of economic literacy measures to 
illustrate the successive steps in the research-development process, the other 
tasks in the cycle would require a similar approach and lead to two broad 
outcomes. The eventual and cumulative result of the overall process is the 
acquisition of learning by students and the sharing of knowledge among 
researchers, developers, and users. The first of these provides a final outcome 
as it affects the ultimate beneficiaries; the second sets the stage for future 
efforts to affect the ultimate beneficiaries in the quest for improved economic 
literacy. 

We believe that any development project, no matter how large or small its 
scale, must include all the tasks in this process. If one or more tasks are 
neglected, a project will have limited chances of successfully adding to student 
co'.r\petencies in economics or in advancing knowledge that others can draw 
upon in doing future work. Numerous examples exist of curriculum projects in 
the 1960s and 1970s which spent thousands of dollars developing curriculum 
materials that are not now being u.sed an i which have not added appreciably to 
our knowledge of the education process. In most cases, the projects did not 
include a thoughtful research component, evaluation process, or installation 
strategy. These missing links in the development process created severe bot- 
tlenecks when it was found that teachers did not know about these materials, did 
not want them, did not have confidence in their effectiveness, or could not 
obtain them. When and if economic education goes through such a develop- 
ment process, it should avoid these bottlenecks by carefully building all of these 
tasks into its plans. 

We also believe that all tasks in the process must be carried out, whether 
the budgeted levels of the projects are large or small. In some instances where 
project funding is limited, developers may have to undertake fact-finding and 
predevelopment research without compensation. In other instances, it may be 
possible to obtain financial support from publishers, especially for installation, 
diffusion, and evaluation tasks in the development process. Even when projects 
receive large amounts of funding, publishers should be encouraged to contrib- 
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ute to developmental work before they stand to profit financially from 

successful projects. 

We strongly advocate a long-term time commitment for any project that 

is undertaken. Major changes in a field cannot take place if development must 
be completed in 12 months or les.s. Depending on their scope, projects should 
range from two and one-half years to five years duration. All project tasks 
should be identified on a time line before funding is received. Committed fund- 
ing should support the process through its final task. 

Finally, all projects should develop a close professional rapport with 
national organizations that could help accomplish their work. A link to all 
national organizations such as the Joint Council on Economic Education, the 
National Council for the Social Studies, the Social Science Education Consor- 
tium, the American Economic Association, and commercial publishers shonlcl 
begin early in the project and continue through its duration. This will assure 
greater knowledge and use of the materials after the projects are completed. 



y. AN AGENDA FOR FUTURE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Now the difficult decisions must be made. If funds were to become 
available for research, development, and implementation of new precollege 
curriculum materials, how should the money be used? What projects should 
receive highest priority? What tasks are most effectively accomplished with 
limited funds? What activities require the largest amounts of resources? What is 
the optimal mix of project development and implementation activities? The 
following commentary reflects our professional judgment about how resources 
should be allocated for research and development in economic education during 
the next decade. 

Alternative Budget Levels 

The first step is to project several alternative levels of funding. Our 
projections are based on six examples of curriculum development projects: 
Chemical Educational Materials Study, High School Geography Project, 
Sociological Resources for the Social Studies, Comparing Political Experi- 
ences, Economics in Society, and Unemployment Insurance Curriculum De- 
velopment Project. All projects except the last two were supported by the 
National Science Foundation, with the details of their budgets summarized m 
the May 1975 report of the National Science Foundation's science curriculum 
review team; budget data on the last two projects were provided by the 
respective project originators. 

Chemical Educational Materials Study (CHEM Study) was a major sci- 
ence curriculum project for grades 10-12, funded in 1960 and completed m 
1972. During its 12-year history, the project received 2.6 million dollars for 
development and 4.6 million dollars for implementation. 

The High School Geography Project (HSGP). also a ten-year project. 
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received 2.3 million dollars for development and 1.9 million dollars for im- 
plementation. The project wa.s completed in 1970. 

The Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (SRSS) materials took 
seven years to complete and implement. The project budget was approximately 
2.5 million dollars for development and 1 .8 million dollars for implementation. 
Work was completed in 1971. 

Comparing Political Exper iences (CPE) is a four- year project which will 
be completed in 1977. To date the project has received 1 .3 million dollars for 
development and 57,000 dollars for implementation. 

Economics in Society (EIS) was a three-year project which received 
approximately 400,000 dollars in grants. Funds were provided during the 
1960s, and the materials have been recently publi.shed. 

The Unemployment Insurance Curriculum Development Project (UlCDP) 
is charged with revising a fuui-week curriculum unit developed in 197 1 by the 
National Council for the Social Studies for the Department of Labor. The 
current revision calls for an assessment of the pre.sent kit, a revision of the kit, 
field testing of the revised materials, a second revision, and teacher uaining 
implementation workshops. The total budget for the 30-month project is ap- 
proximately 150,000 dollars. 

Table 1 summarizes information on the.se projects and attempts to place a 
1976 dollar figure on the costs. For completed projects all budget figures have 
been increased by 50 percent to more accurately reflect the true cost of tho.se 
projects if they were financed today. 

TABLE 1 



Curriculum Project Time and Costs 





Duration 


Development Implementa- Total 


1976 




of Project 


Cost 


tion Cost 


Cost 


Costs 


CHEM Study 


12 years 


$2.6 M 


S4.6 M 


S7.2 M 


S9.3 M 


HSGP 


10 years 


S2.3 M 


SI. 9 M 


S4.2 M 


S5.5 M 


SRSS 


7 years 


S2.5 M 


Si. 8 M 


S4.3 M 


S5.6 M 


CPE 


4 years 


SI. 3 M 


$63,000 


$1.4 M 


SI. 5 M* 


EIS 


3 years 


S250,000 


SI 50 ,000 


$400,000 


$520,000 


UICDP 


2.5 years 


SI 00,000 


$56,000 


$156,000 


$156,000 



*lncrea.sed by only 109r becau.se it is the most recently funded. 



The figures above can be viewed as suggesting a reasonable dollar range of 
funding which might become available to implement some or all of the recom- 
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mendations from this conference. After considering this range, we established 
three budget totals which a developer or developers could conceivably receive 
to accomplish the identified tasks. The three budgets are 150,000 dollars (low), 
1 million dollars (medium), and 5 million dollars (high). 

We then determined our priorities for developmental work within the 
constraints of these budgets. Two criteria were used to identify what should be 
done: 1) projects with the highest priority— those projects deemed most im- 
portant and necessary, and 2) projects that can be accomplished, given 
the limited resources available. A discussion of our priority determinations 
follows. 



Low Budget ($150,000) Priorities 

If only limited resources are available, it is our judgment that they should 
be used to 1 ) deve;.'^p a measure of economic literacy, 2) investigate current use 
of available materials, and 3) modify existing materials. 

In a low budget, the highest priority task should be defining more clearly 
the goals and objectives of economic education at various levels and specifying 
how learner achievement of goals and objectives is to be measured. While 
varied attempts to define **economic understanding" or **economic literacy" 
have already been made, the time has come for greater specificity as to what is it 
that we want school children to be able to do as they progress through the grades 
and what we want adults to know or to be able to do. 

We are not thinking of some minimal level of achievement to be met, but 
rather of a continuum of knowledge and skills that reflects differing capabilities 
to deal with economic issues . Presently, a variety of tests are available to assess 
what students and adults know about economics, but it is not clear that any ot 
these instruments measure what we are trying to do. Nor do we have any 
standards by which to judge and evaluate the achievement of people at different 
stages in their education and careers. In conclusion, we must sharpen ourown 
understanding of just what we are attempting to achieve and find some way of 
assessing this achievement. 

The second priority is to investigate current use of presently available 
materials. Over the past decade much effort and money have gone into cur- 
riculum materials development in economic education. These materials range 
from comprehensive, multilevel curriculum programs whose development cost 
exceeded one-half million dollars, to single-concept, single-level products 
produced at minimal cost. Many of the smaller-scale programs originated in the 
Developmental Economic Education Program (DEEP) sponsored by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education or were funded by state boards of education, 
foundations, econbmic interest groups, and commercial publishers. Despite the 
large volume of activity and investment of substantial resources in developing 
curriculum materials, not enough is known about their effectiveness. In addi- 
tion, no good estimates of current use of these materials exist, andno compari- 



sons of the relative effectiveness of these materials have been made. 

We believe that substantial effort is required to learn from what has already 
been done before undertaking the development of new materials. As part of this 
investigation, we must learn how exten.sively the materials were or are used, 
difficulties encountered in in.stalling the materials in .schools, and, in many 
cases, why these materials have not had a more lasting impact on economic 
education. Another part of this task should be to discover the effectiveness of 
these materials in enabling users to achieve economic literacy or economic 
understanding. This information will set the stage for later development work 
by identifying past mistakes which should be avoided and positive experiences 
which should be built upon. 

The third priority must be given to m difying existing materials. An 
inventory of these materials must be made, evaluations of these materials 
studied, their weaknesses identified, and modifications made. Widely used 
materials .should be selected because this indicates a commitment and loyalty of 
teachers and .school districts to the materials. Installation of modified materials 
is more likely if original materials were widely-u.sed and well-liked. For .such 
efforts to succeed, developers must work closely with commercial publishers 
from the outset of projects to insure that the suggested modifications are 
incorporated into materials as subsequent printings occur. 

Several kinds of modifications in economic education materials are re- 
quired. First, erroneous content must be corrected. Second, materials which do 
not accurately reflect actual conditions must be modified; in particular, subtle 
sexist, racist, and other biases must be eliminated. Third, content gaps in 
materials need to be filled, and information should be added to reflect new 
conditions arising since the original materials were developed. 

Modifications which facilitate the infusion of these materials into ongoing 
curriculum need to be made. Such modifications would reveal how the content 
of economics can be introduced in the social studies in early grades, how it can 
be infused into required history and government courses in the high schools, 
and perhaps how it can be integrated into mathematics and English courses as 
well. In addition, teacher's guides should explain how the modified materials 
can help improve economic understanding. Without sufficient explanation of 
how to incorporate materials into various teaching situations, the new materials 
are likely to have a minimal impact. If teachers are forced to deal with an 
unfamiliar subject without guidance, they are likely to ignore newly available 
changes in the student materials. 

Compared to most NSF-sponsored curriculum development work, the 
three priority areas involve a series of tasks which are well-specified, manage- 
able, and relatively inexpensive to complete. The described work would give 
focus to economic education, fill important gaps, and correct deficiencies 
which now exist. Developers should be encouraged to design small-scale 
projects that accomplish these objectives. Small projects can have a profound 
impact if the work is applied in appropriate areas. Projects which change 
already popular materials can produce especially significant leverage. 
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Medium Budget ($1,000,000) Priorities 

If larger amounts of money are available, more ambitious projects can be 
undertaken. Like a low budget project, a medium budget project should 
develop a measure of economic literacy and investigate current use ot available 
materials. In addition, the medium budget would allow developers to originate 
new items rather than modify materials. This would result in the development 
of new materials to supplement existing curricula but would not involve the 
development of a new economics curriculuni. ■ 

The scope of the meterials developed in a medium budget project should 
be limited. As suggested by conference participants, materials should focus on 
children 1215 years of age. usually junior high school students. Supplemen- 
tary materials should be suitable for infusion into traditional junior high social 
science curricula such as social studies (civics, histor>'), mathemaucs. and 
teoeraphv. This kind of curriculum development could provide an almost 
Complete unit of materials at the junior high level and still be developed with a 
minimum budget. , 

Ji aroe Budget ($5,000,000) Priorities 

If more substantial funds are available, our priorities would remain the 
same but the scope of the activities would be broadened. A mea.sure of literacy 
would be developed, an investigation of materials would be conducted, new 
materials would be developed, and teacher training sessions would be or- 
ganized on a regional basis. 

As part of this effort, we recommend the undertaking of several competing 
national curriculum projects. The purpose would not be to encourage the 
development of comprehensive economics courses, since separate courses have 
little chance of being implemented. Instead, an infusion approach should be 
pursued A variety of materials to be used by teachers at appropnate times in 
different subject areas could be packaged in kits. These kits would include 
detailed instructions on how to use these materials and how to integrate them 
into existing curriculum programs in schools. 

To stimulate the development of better materials through competition, two 
or more infusion projects, independent but having the same overall objectives, 
should be funded. This approach will not necessarily .esult in one project being 
clearly superior to another; rather, each is likely to produce certain .superior 
components. Such an approach should not be interpreted as wasteful. Instead, 
more good ideas are likely to result from parallel studies, greater choice will be 
provided for adopters, and ultimately the knowledge and skills acquired by a 
large number of citizens will be greater than if all effort is concentrated on a 

single project. 

Table (2) summarizes priorities by budget level. 
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TABLE 2 



Priorities with Three Different Budget Levels 



Low Medium Large 

Budget Budget Budget 



Develop Measure of 
Economic Literacy 


X 


X 


X 


Evaluate Existing 
Materails 


X 


X 


X 


Modify Existing 
Materials 


X 






Develop New 
Materials 




X 


X 


Develop Competing 
Projects 






X 


Develop Materails 
for Junior High 




X 




Develop Materials 
for All Levels 






X 


Fund and Conduct 
1 Teacher Training 






X 
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other Priority Work 

If extensive developmental efforts in economic education are undertaken, 
several other work areas should be given priority. Specifically, three types of 
studies are needed. 

First, economic educators could gieatly benefit from a synthesis of perti- 
nent general educational theories and their relevance to economic education. 
Much of what is known about conceptual development, cognitive and affective 
learning, learning theory, and other important areas in education research is not 
widely shared among economic educators. Most profession^ in economic 
education are economists by training. They have not had the t. ne or opportu- 
nity to assimilate the existing and newly developing knowledge from educa- 
tional theory. The time required to achieve professional competence in 
economics and to acquire some knowledge of economic education leaves 
practitioners without the breadth pf knowledge required to do effective de- 
velopmental work. A concise synthesis of educational knowledge would be 
quite useful to potential economics curriculum developers. 

Second, it would be desirable to commission a study to survey what has 
been learned from various prccollege curriculum projects sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation in the natural and social sciences. What did these 
projects cost? Was there an appropriate distribution of development and instal- 
lation funds? What experiences from these projects can be applied to develop- 
mental work in economic education? These are important questions whose 
answers could help future developers avoid troublesome bottlenecks. Some of 
this work has been started by the Amencan Institutes for Research* and Hulda 
Grobmah.2 Both these studies identified specific innovative projects and com- 
pared their development and impact. More information about other well- 
financed projects is needed. 

Finally, basic research is needed on how students learn, at what rate they 
learn, when they are most likely to make different kinds of learning gains, how 
they form their conceptual images of the er^nomic world . and what influences 
their feeling of efficacy in the ecr ..nic process. If infor.nation were 
available up ] applied to economic learning, economic c^ivcation materials 
could bi- r^ft'-Jtively tailored to reflect student capabilities and thereby 
minimiz:e teacher frustration in trying to teach economics to precoUege stu- 
dents. 

The value of research in these three areas would not be unique to economic 
education. Instead, such research would benefit educators in every discipline 



•American Institutes for Research. Product Dn-ehprnent Reports: Individuatized Case Studies of the 
Instructional Development of 20 Innovative Educational Products (Palo Alto. Califon ja; American Institutes for 
Research. 1976). 

»Hulda Grobman. Developmental Curriculum Projects: Decision Points and Processes (Itasca. Illinois: 
F.E. Peacock Publishers. Inc.. 1970). 
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and should be pursued to improve all development work in precoUege educa^ 
tion. 



W. SUMMARY 



The development work needed in precollege economic education poses a 
considerable challenge to aspiring developers. Existing gaps have been iden- 
tified and actions designed to close them suggested. In particular, a measure of 
economic literacy should be developed, and an assessment of available maten- 
als should be conducted. Developmental work should concentrate on supple- 
menting and improving existing curricula. All development activity should be 
conducted over an extended time period and involve all parts of the develop- 
ment process. If possible, competing grants should be given to curriculum 
developers to stimulate a healthy competition of ideas and work progress. 

We hope these recommendations will be carefully considered and thought- 
fully evaluated, but most of all. we hope that resources will be made available to 
do substantial development work in precollege economic education. The need 
for development exists and has been clearly identified. Now the opportunity 
and resources to meet the need must be provided. 



VII CONFERENCE PARTICIPANT RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR PRECOLLEGE ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



The National Conference on Needed Research and Development in Pre- 
college Economic Education addressed two major questions: 

• Is there sufficient and adequate research information available to 
guide precollege economic education development? If not. what 
areas should be investigated more completely? 

• Is there sufficient and adequate curriculum material available to 
meet the needs of precollege economic education? If not. what type 
should be developed? 

Throughout the conference, presentors of major papers, respondents, and 
discussion group participants made recommendations for improving economic 
education at the precollege level. In Section 111 we summarized what we as 
conference directors felt were the six major recommendations emerging trom 
the conference. In this section we present a more detailed listing of the scores of 
recommendations from which our six summary recommendations were drawn. 
While the following list may not include every suggestion put forward dunng 
the conference, it represents the most comprehensive li.st we were able to 
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reconstruct. Recommendations are organized under the broad categories of 
**research" and **program development." 

RESEARCH 

Economic Uteracy and Knowledge 

\, Economic literacy should be clearly def:ried in an operational, criterion- 
referenced manner. 

2. Factois that contribute to or correlate with low levels of economic 
understanding should be investigated. Among these factors are home 
environment, neighborhood, parental knowledge, school curricula, read- 
inglevel, IQ, personal interest, socioeconomic status, writing ability, and 
general literacy, 

3. The role which economic education can play in strengthening basic 
educational skills like reading and writing should be investigated. 

Measures of Economic Uteracy 

4. Measures of economic understanding are needed at all giade levels. 
Those that exist should be updated and improved. 

5. Investigators must develop programs to determine long-range impacts of 
economic education programs. These should give close attention to 
student attitudes, content knowledge, ethics, and skills. 

6. National assessment tests snould include more economic content so these 
tests can be used to measure the impact of economic education programs, 

7. National norming information should be collected on standardized tests 
with breakdowns by age, sex—academic ability, reading levels, 
socioeconomic background, and geographic area. 

How Children Learn 

8. Research should be undertaken to explore what forces influence the 
development of children's econopuc images. How does social interaction 
with family, school, peer groapf, work groups, and exposure to mass 
media correlate with the development of an individual's beliefs, attitudes, 
images, and values about the economy? 

9. . Research should be conducted to find out how children learn about 

economic behavior, 

10, Research efforts should investigate how economic concepts can be pre- 
sented to coincide with children's stages of cognitive development. 
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Research efforts should seek to determine at what age level particular 
economic concepts can be learned with optimal efficiency. 



Demand for Economic Education Materials 

12. Surveys should be conducted to measure the relative interest of students, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and school boards in having a strong 
economic education component in school curricula. 

13. Surveys should be conducted to find out the extent to which economics is 
now being taught at all precollege levels. 

14. Curriculum decision makers should be surveyed to determine the most 
important reasons for adoption decisions on economic education 
materials. 

15. The opportunity costs for schools installing economic education pro- 
grams should be identified . What, if anything, must be given up to include 
economic education in the curriculum? 

16. Surveys of school and community environment should be conaucted to 
find out why currently available economic education materials are not 
being used. These might include factors such as teacher unionism, drop- 
ping student enrollments, and lower terichcr mobility and turnover. 

Teacher Preparation and Knowledge 

17. The economic background and education of teachers ±ould be surveyed. 

18. Research exploring the socialization of teachers should be conducted to 
determine what U-aining experiences result in high professional commit- 
ment to teaching economics. 

19. Research should be conducted to investigate the influence of teachers' 
knowledge of economics on student understanding of the subject. 

Program Assessment and Evaluation 

20. Economic educators should design careful evaluation procedures as an 
important part of any curriculum project. 

21. Any statistical analysis of research data should use the multiple linear 
regression analysis form unless suhsiiintiaL justification exists for a depar- 
ture from the regression model. 

22. A variety of evaluation instruments su. h as observation techniques, 
interview instruments , and responses to ir . omplete statements , should be 
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used to complement written tests for evaluating student performance in 
economic education curriculum programs. 

23 Instruments to measure different educational objectives should be in- 
cluded in new curricular projects. These instruments should diagnose, 
record on-going performance, and provide feedback to learners in addi- 
tion to measuring end-of-program achievement. 

24. A precollege economic education te.st bank should be developeo. 

2"^ Coit-benefit analyses should be conducted to test the impact of different 
approaches, methods, and materials used tc teach economic education. 

26 Research should be conducted to measure presently untested variables 
such as the impact of effort intensity (quantity and quality of student and 
teacher action in the learning process). 

27 Ongoing evaluations of K-12 social studies materials, secondary 
economics textbooks, and business education materials should be made to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of these materials. 

Miscellaneous 

28. Greater incentives (professional, personal, and monetary) should be 
given economic education researchers. 

29. Researchers should investigate sex and ethnic bias in economic education 
tests, materials, and teaching strategies. 

30. Researchers should investigate the cumulative experience of students in 
applying economic analysis. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Curriculum DeveSopment and Evaluation 

3 1 Serious consideration should be given to developing a national model 
economic curriculum which could be adapted to meet local needs. 

32 A series of modest curriculum projects should be undertaken in the next 
few years Among the content areas which have not been given sufficient 
attention and could be profitably included in new curriculum are the 
following; 

a. Analysis of patterns of and reasons for U.S. income distribution. 

b. Analysis of assumptioi:s and values underlying the U.S. economic 
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c. Analy.sis of third world economics vis-a-vis developed economies. 

d. Problems related to economic discrimination against women and 
ethnic groups. 

e. Problems related to economic power of large institutions such as 
labor unions, large firms, conglomerates, and multinationals. 

f. Problems related to the role of regulatory agencies. 

g. Analysis of other economic systems. 

h. Problems and controversy within economics about current policy 
issues such as inflation and unemployment. 

i. Problems related to the pov/er or lack of power of the individual 
actions operating in the economy. 

Materials should be developed that are appropriate for 12 to 15-year-old 
students, since little economic education material is available for this age 
group. 

New cuiTiculum developments in economic education should: 

a. Be interdisciplinary. 

b. Involve multiethnic characteristics. 

c. Deal with ethical dimensions or inquiry into values. 

d. Complement general citizenship goals of education. 

Great value should be given to the crucial role of varied educational 
experiences in building a sufficiently elaborate image of concepts and 
generalizations to enable individuals to effectively participate in 
economic decision making. 

Pedagogical characteristics of senior high school materials should be 
improved by: 

a. Developing and testing audiovisual materials that can be used flex- 
ibly in a variety of learning situations. 

b. Developing and testing simulations that are less complex than those 
currently available. 

c. Developing and testing short curriculum units, perhaps dealing with 
current economic problems, which actively engage students in the 
learning process. 
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37. More attention should be given to individualized learning activities in 
newly developed curriculum materials. 

38. New programs should be developed to involve gifted students in activities 
requiring them to identity hypotheses and empirically test them- 

'39. Materials need to be developed with reading levels appropriate to the 
children who will u.se them. 

40. New economic education materials should be designed to integrate 
economic content into existing precollege curricula. 

41 . Supplementary economic education materials which provide a variety of 
learning experiences about economics should be designed. 

42. Extensive revisions of available economic education materials should be 
carried out to improve their pedagogical components, their usefulness to 
ethnic minorities, and their classification of value considerations m 
economic decision making. 

43 Any newly developed materials in economic education should follow the 
guidelines in the Joint Council on Economic Education's Master Cur- 
riculum Guide Program, the National Council for the Social Studies 
Curriculum Guidelines, and the curriculum work of Lawrence Senesh, 
Suzanne Helbum, and Hilda Taba. 

44. Any newly developed materials should be carefully field-tested under 
controlled conditions, and the test results should be made available to 
users and potential users of the materials. 

45. Economic educators should design procedures and conduct evaluation as 
important parts of any curriculum project. 

46 Evaluation instruments with greater specificity should be used to 
evaluate new economic education materials. The Curriculum Matenals 
Analysis System developed by the Social Science Education Con.sortium 
could serve as an appropriate model. 

47 Professionals not previously involved in economic education curriculum 
development should be sought and involved in any new projects to 
provide fresh ideas and approaches. 

48 In any curriculum development work, greater cooperation between the 
Joint Council or. Economic Education, the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the Social Science Education Consortium, and the National Council 
for the Social Studies should be developed. 
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49. Inservice teacher training programs in economic education should be 
expanded. 

50. Inservice teacher education programs should be conducted cooperatively 
with economists and educators using excellent examples of economic 
education materials. 

5 1 . Inservice traip'ng programs should cease to be repair shops of defective 
teacher training programs and concentrate on giving new directions and 
growth to established teachers. 

52. Teachers should be given special inservice training with new economic 
education materials to maximize the impact of those materials on student 
learning. 

53. Teacher education programs based on achieving specifically identified 
teacher competencies should be developed. 

54. All teacher training programs should model in their own training those 
principles of teaching and learning they seek to transmit. 

55. All inservice and preservice teacher training programs should be sys- 
tematically analyzed and the results given widespread dissemination. 

56. Programs should be held to improve the economic understanding of 
college social studies methods teachers. 

57. More cooperative working lelationships should be developed between 
economists and teacher trainers in undergraduate economic education. 

58. Each state should review and propose minimal cenification and gradua- 
tion requirements for teacher education in economics. 

Implementation of Economic Education Curricula 

59. Diffusion organizations like the Joint Council on Economic Education 
should concentrate their implementation programs in "early-adopter" 
school districts and schools. 

60. Great effort should be made to develop and assist people playing linkage 
and advocate roies in curriculum development and implemenialion. Spe- 
cial training and informational meetings regarding economic education 
materials might be conducted with school district curriculum coor- 
dinators, assistant superintendents forcurriculum, and state social studies 
coordinators. 
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This monograph is a summary re- 
port on the National Conference on 
Needed Research and Develop- 
ment in Precollege Economic Edu- 
cation held February 12-14,1 976 in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Full pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be 
reported in the book Perspectives 
on Economic Education whicKwill 
be available after January 1, 1977. 
The book may be ordered from the 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, or the Social Science 
Education Consortium. 
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